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Housing 


Is Everybody’s 


Business 


by HUD Secretary Carla A. Hills 


A 


The message of National Fair Housing 
Month has at least two levels. First 
there is the obvious level whereby we 
hope to create a public awareness of 
the role of fair housing and equal 
opportunity in Federal government 
programs. At this level we hope to 
communicate the commitment of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to the fair housing and 
equal opportunity objectives defined 
by Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968, Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Section 109 of the 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 and the various 
other applicable statutes and authori- 
ties. 

The final aim of this initial level 
of our message is to foster recogni- 
tion and understanding of the laws 
themselves through which HUD 
receives its mandate. 

Beyond this, there is a secondary 
message which is, in the perspective 
of this Bicentennial year, perhaps as 
important as the first. It is our hope 
that fair housing will become a uni- 
versal concern on a personal level, 
too; that in addition to knowing and 
applying the letter of the law, Ameri- 
cans will examine the spirit behind 
the law to determine how it can be 
woven into the fabric of our daily 
lives and into the relationships we 


share with others. 

A true pragmatist might say, ““Give 
me full enforcement of the full 
weight of the law and I'll be satis- 
fied,” but our national history is one 
of personal involvement as well as 
legal enforcement. 

The problems dealt with by HUD’s 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity are integral parts of the 
total national housing challenge. They 
are, uniquely, problems where per- 
sonal, individual involvement can play 
a larger than average role in overall 
program success. 

The staff of the Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity are 
professionals. They are dedicated to 
the promotion of the aims and goals 
signified in the title of their office. 
To succeed, though, these men and 
women need the assistance and un- 
derstanding of an empathetic and in- 
formed public—a public that under- 
stands in spirit, as well as in legal 
terms, the rights and responsibilities 
of every American citizen with regard 
to fair housing and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

It is my hope that all who read 
this magazine or encounter Fair 
Housing Month in its other permuta- 
tions will get the message on both 
levels: Fair Housing is not just the 
law. It is also everybody’s business. -® 
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Fair housing is an American idea; 
it should also be an ideal for Amer- 
icans. Segregated housing and the 
denial of equal access to any home or 
residence within a person’s financial 
means threaten the very heart of the 
American way of life. 

Housing is a basic human need. 
The kind of housing a society 
chooses, the way in which it is pro- 
vided, and the extent to which all 
members of a society share in hous- 
ing are measures of a people’s values, 
ingenuity, and civility. 

The most that can be learned 
about a society is the history of its 
ideas and the extent to which it 
implements those ideas. 

Fair housing is an American idea. 
It is American because we must be- 
lieve in fair play. The way we under- 
stand and attempt to implement this 
and other ideas that comprise our 
democratic principles will determine, 
to a great extent, the future of our 
country. 

All who formulate national policy 
at the highest levels must be com- 
mitted to the full implementation of 
the idea of fair housing as we enter 
into our Bicentennial Year. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development with its many 
programs joins with the Office of 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
to undertake this effort. 

There are, throughout the country, 
a multitude of private and govern- 
mental organizations also working to 
implement fair housing programs and 
policies. But even as the effort is 
joined, the factors that oppose it 
mount. Racial and ethnic minorities 
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A Message from 
the Assistant 
Secretary 


continue to be concentrated in sub- 
adequate urban housing; residential 
and industrial facilities flow daily 
from the cities, taking with them 
much of the promise and potential of 
fair housing and much of the 
economic opportunity necessary to 
secure that housing for the  in- 
dividuals who need it most. 

In some cities, the available hous- 
ing is often of a design and nature 
that encourage crime, perpetuate dis- 
criminatory attitudes and stifle the 
spirit of those who dwell there. 

Here again, we have the legal 
means and the institutional capacity 
to carry out the intent of national 
law and policy. What is still needed is 
the translation of national will into 
individual commitment to carry out 
that will. National policy cannot suc- 


cessfully be imposed on a nation of 
individuals unreceptive to that policy. 

To eliminate housing inequities 
and provide out citizens with their 
housing needs, we must, from the 
outset, take the remedial action nec- 
essary to correct the efforts of past 
mistakes, build adequate safeguards 
to insure against present and future 
housing problems, and set priorities 
for our housing needs so that pro- 
gress can be measured and evaluated. 

This Bicentennial Year is an oc- 
casion to celebrate what we are as a 
Nation and to plan for what we will 
become. We are in the midst of com- 
memorating our history and pro- 
jecting goals for America’s next 200 
years. 

We should use this occasion for 
another purpose—that of answering 
the questions that will be asked 
about America, not 200 years from 
now, but in the near future: Were 
these people in 1976 fair and honor- 
able? Were they industrious, inventive 
and enlightened? Did they implement 
their ideas and values to make 
positive contributions to mankind? 

Part of the genius of our Nation is 
the persistent ability to harness our 
resources and our people in a unified 
effort to meet a specific national 
need. If we invoke this genius now, 
we will answer the questions in the 
right way for all Americans, as well 
as for those who will later judge us. 

Fair housing is an American idea; 
it should also be an ideal for Amer- 
icans. ef® 

James H. Blair 
HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 





For nearly 3 decades Federal, State 
and municipal governments, spurred 
on by a public conscience, have gen- 
erated a plethora of laws aimed at 
prohibiting discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, national 
origin, ancestry and sex. 

Concurrent with the development 
of law came a proliferation of govern- 
ment boards, commissions, depart- 
ments and divisions whose sole re- 
sponsibility was the administration 
and enforcement of anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes. 

Complaint after complaint was 
filed, studies were undertaken, policy 
statements and program procedures 
were drawn up and implemented. 

For the most part, these govern- 
mental entities were effective in 
ameliorating specific instances of dis- 
crimination and in producing and en- 
forcing regulations that retard dis- 
crimination. 

As anti-discrimination officers 
took hold in government, one fact 
became obvious: discrimination was 
not only a problem of isolated indivi- 
dual acts, it was also inherent in the 
organization and structure of institu- 
tions. And therefore it could not be 
left to anti-discrimination officers to 
wrestle with alone. 

Writing in the Boston Globe in 
1972, David Dietch said: 

**Discrimination is institution- 
alized, and so long as it ean be 
exercised through the institution it is 
not necessary to oppress through 
planned treachery.” 

If we examine some of the typical 
decisions made by municipalities we 
can see the implications of what 
Dietch describes: 

e@ A City Council votes to exclude 
multifamily housing from its jurisdic- 
tion, thereby eliminating the poten- 
tial for housing which low-income 
families can afford. 

@ A public transportation system 
fails to plan its service routes to 
connect an inner city to a suburban 
industrial center. The effect is to 
deny inexpensive transportation to 
low-income urban residents who 
might otherwise be able to reap the 
economic benefits of suburban em- 
ployment. 


Equal 


Opportunity: 
More than an 
Elusive Goal! 


by Glendora Putnam 


e@ A town votes against a public 
water supply; yet, without sufficient 
low-cost water, multifamily low- 
income housing cannot be built or 
maintained. 

@ A zoning board requires a mini- 
mum of 2 acres for a housing lot, 
thereby limiting the number of 
homes that can be built and neutral- 
izing the possibility of constructing 
dwellings for low-income people. 

These are only some of the more 
obvious ways in which institution- 
alized discrimination can work to cir- 
cumscribe the rights guaranteed to 
Americans by the legal watershed of 
the past 25 years. These are not just 
obvious examples of the way in 
which discrimination can work, they 
are common examples of the kinds of 
decisions that have been made, and 
continue to be made, across America. 

The burst of technological ad- 
vancement that took place in the 
decade of the sixties occasioned a 
flurry of soul-searching and self- 


“It is evident that most 
Americans have accepted 
the spirit as well as the. 
letter of the civil rights 
laws promulgated in 
recent years.” 


et wera 


evaluation on the part of the techno- 
logical professions. Technology often 
had the effect of compressing time. 
We saw instances where the long 
range ramifications of technology 
arrived almost simultaneously with 
the new products or techniques being 
delivered. 

Professionals began to realize— 
perhaps for the first time on such a 
large scale—that they must plan for 
the far-reaching implications of their 
activities as well as for the immediate 
benefits those activities could deliver. 

Something akin to this attitude of 
soul-searching is needed now if fair 
housing and equal opportunity are 
ever to become realities for many 
Americans. Like the technology of 
the sixties, the civil rights laws of the 
past 25 years have far-reaching impli- 
cations that are surfacing even now in 
the communities of America. 

To eliminate systemic discrimina- 
tion we must first eliminate those 
factors of routine decisionmaking and 
program management that build bar- 
riers to equal opportunity. 

The ultimate key to the problem 
lies neither in new laws nor in more 
and stronger commissions, departments 
and divisions to enforce the laws, but 
in conscious efforts to seek out and 
involve in planning processes those 
individuals who will be the subject of 
discrimination. 

It is evident that most Americans 
have accepted the spirit as well as the 
letter of the civil rights laws promul- 
gated in recent years. For many of 
us, this acceptance alone signals a 
new and significant kind of commit- 
ment. What is needed now is a 
heightened effort to carry this com- 
mitment into every phase of govern- 
mental and private sector activity to 
determine how each activity bears on 
the ability to have equal opportunity 
delivered to minority citizens and 
women. Only in this way will the 
provision of fair housing and equal 
opportunity for all become more 
than an elusive goal. 

Equal opportunity should be 
everybody’s business. ef® 
Ms. Putnam is Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity, HUD. 
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The NAACP 


and Equal 
Housing 


by William R. Morris 


The long history of The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People as the Nation’s foremost 
organization in the field of civil rights is a matter of 
record and public knowledge. This history, dating back to 
1909, is one which reflects the determined struggle to 
eliminate racial discrimination and segregation in housing. 

In 1917 the NAACP brought its first case, Buchanan 
v. Warley, before The United States Supreme Court to 
successfully challenge the legality of municipal racially 
restrictive zoning ordinances. In that historic decision, the 
Court held such ordinances to be in violation of the 14th 
Amendment and added that, although the “separate but 
equal” concept was acceptable in other aspects of life, 
there could be no distinction or limitation imposed on 
man’s right to housing on account of race. 

The invalidation of restrictive covenants, the removal 
of racially discriminatory policies imposed by local hous- 
ing authorities, the affirmation of the right of all citizens 
to enjoy the benefits of programs of the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) and other federally-aided housing, 
are only a few of the legal victories won by the NAACP 
in the interest of full equality of opportunity in housing. 


The Fair Housing Law 

Congress in 1968 enacted the first open housing law of 
the 20th Century. Final action on the bill came at a time 
of heightened racial tension following the assassination of 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. “Fair housing” had been 
considered the most sensitive area of civil rights legis- 
lation, and it was the last major area on which Congress 
took action. 

Congress had not passed open housing legislation 
since 1866, and this law, like other Reconstruction-era 
civil rights legislation, was largely ignored. Residential 
separation continued and flourished with enactment in 
the early 1900’s of municipal ordinances that established 
areas of residential segregation and private agreements 
that provided racially restrictive covenants. 

The passage of a major civil rights law with far- 
reaching open-housing requirements was one of the most 
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unexpected developments in Congress in many years. Fair 
housing legislation was transformed from a goal which 
almost no one thought remotely attainable then to a 
public law prohibiting racial discrimination in the sale or 
rental of 80 percent of the Nation’s housing. 

One of the most acrimonious battles of the session 
developed in the U.S. House of Representatives when The 
National Association of Real Estate Boards directed an 
intensive national lobbying effort to defeat fair housing. 
Hate, fear and racial campaigns were conducted by mail 
by groups with super-patriotic names like the Liberty 
Lobby, the Emergency Committee of One Million to Save 
Our Homes, and The Emergency Committee Against 
Forced Housing. 

The Congressional Quarterly reported that the trans- 
formation was due in large part to the efforts of Clarence 
M. Mitchell Jr., chief of NAACP’s Washington Bureau. 
“Seldom has an individual,” it said, “been accorded so 
much credit for the outcome of a bill as was Mitchell.” 

In this Bicentennial Year our Nation will complete its 
seventh year with fair housing as the law of the land. 
Even its strongest opponents must now concede that the 
law did not foster Federal bureaucrats swarming over 
every neighborhood in the United States or advance an 
immoral doctrine, as had been charged in 1968. 

Conversely, proponents of strong open housing laws 
are quick to observe that with all the Federal, State and 
local laws, and court rulings since 1968, illegal race 
discrimination in housing is far from being overcome. 

In fact, government and private studies report a 
greater amount of racial segregation exists today than 
heretofore. Somewhat frightening to those who oppose 
racial separatism are statistics which reveal that two out 
of every three blacks in the U.S. live in predominantly 
black census tracts; 94 percent of blacks outside the 
South are concentrated in 50 urban centers; and more 
than 25 USS. cities of over 50,000 population are now 40 
percent or more black. Today, less than 4 percent of 
blacks live in the suburbs and most of them, as in 
Detroit’s suburbs, live in predominantly black enclaves. 

Certainly there is no question the Nation is better off 
having a Federal Fair Housing Law than in not having 
one. We have for the first time in the history of the 
United States a national mandate and legal instru- 
mentality to provide for fair housing throughout the 
United States. Both the legislation and equal housing 
education are having an impact on institutional and 
community attitudes, demonstrating that biased housing 
policies can be unprofitable, or that they are no longer 
respectable. 


One Year Later 

During the first year after Title VIII went into full effect 
on January 1, 1970, HUD’s Equal Opportunity specialists 
reported successes in obtaining individual financial com- 
pensation ranging up to $3,500 for complainants for the 
insults and embarassment they suffered, and expenses 





incurred while being deprived of housing they sought. A 
rise in Federal complaints from 84 in 1968 to 2,713 in 
1973 was reported during HUD’s sixth anniversary ob- 
servance of Title VIII, with overall damages awarded 
under the Act reaching the $60,000 mark. 

The U.S. Department of Justice meanwhile reported 
in January 1974 that, in 1973, it had filed the largest 
number of housing discrimination suits ever filed in one 
year—a record total of 58 suits compared to 13 in 1972. 
These actions challenged a municipality’s use of zoning to 
exclude racially integrated housing; a State’s prohibition 
against the use of “testers;”’ rental discrimination involv- 
ing 30,000 apartments; and segregation in public housing. 
In 1976 over 34 million Americans have a legal right to 
equal choice in housing. 

HUD was charged in a comprehensive 1971 Presiden- 
tial policy statement on equal housing opportunity with 
designing a basic results-oriented program to correct the 
effects of past discrimination and to ensure against future 
discrimination. This mandate continues to guide agencies 
of the Federal Government in fair housing and equal 
opportunity. The primary responsibility for achieving its 
objectives rests with HUD. 


The NAACP Stance 

Back in 1965 the NAACP adopted a comprehensive 
affirmative action program for its 1,700 branches to 
advance racial and economic integration. The Associa- 
tion’s policies continue to stress a single integrated society 
in America. It rejects racial separatism, policies of con- 
tainment and efforts to “gild the ghetto.” We have always 
supported a strong and effective Title VIII program with 
adequate funds to fully assure nondiscrimination in hous- 
ing. Our recent attention is being focused on the effective 
institutionalization of Equal Housing Opportunity stan- 
dards within all of HUD’s operating programs and among 
all Federal agencies with housing responsibilities. 

When asked in a Bicentennial interview by U.S. News 
and World Report, “What, in your view, is the one thing 
that is most needed now by black people?,” Roy Wilkins, 
Executive Director of the NAACP, replied, “We need 
housing—better housing and equal opportunity in acquir- 
ing housing.” He further observed, “There’s another form 
of excluding blacks—an economic form. Zoning boards 
keep not only Negroes but all poor people out of certain 
neighborhoods. ...” 

As the Federal Government declares its Bicentennial 
commitment to fair housing for all Americans, it would 
be appropriate to remind the Nation that Federal housing 
policy as recent as 1950 required racial segregation as a 
condition for Federal aid. Federal Housing Administration 
manuals once cautioned against “infiltration of in- 
harmonious racial and national groups” or “a lower class 
of inhabitants.” Zoning restrictions and racial covenants 
were once openly advocated by the FHA. 

In 1967, the then Deputy FHA Commissioner, in a 
tough turnabout statement to FHA field directors and 


chief underwriters, warned, “With our primary mission of 
housing families of low-income and the restoration of the 
inner cities, we stand face-to-face, eyeball-to-eyeball with 
the spectre of discrimination, the ghoul of a lack of basic 
freedom in housing. ..and if you can’t take a total look 
at the problems of the cities—including all the ghastly 
realities of the slums, the inhuman conditions. .. then you 
cannot measure up to the leadership which we are 
demanding of you....” 

Currently, our cities are becoming increasingly the 
homes of poor blacks and Spanish-speaking minorities with 
a residue of poor whites, surrounded by well-to-do white 
suburbs. Most of America’s cities continue to lose 
middle-class population to the suburbs. 

The complexity of American society narrows the 
choices for future relations between central cities and 
suburbs and maintains patterns of white and black settle- 
ments within metropolitan areas. One of the most impor- 
tant lessons to be learned from urban programs in the 
three decades prior to the Nation’s Bicentennial is that 
efforts to revive our depressed areas will require the 
deconcentration of racial and low-income ghettos. Hous- 
ing choices for minorities and the poor must be greatly 
expanded and preserved. 

That we face a serious national domestic crisis is clear 
from debates raging over the rights of communities to 
limit growth; national policies on land-use, energy and 
environmental issues; and the emotional socio-economic- 
political power struggles attendant to equal housing and 
equal educational opportunities throughout metropolitan 
areas, 

The problem of racism in American society quickly 
surfaces in the way housing is marketed to racial minori- 
ties. It has become much more complex than the refusal 
of whites to sell or rent on an individual basis to blacks. 
Integrated neighborhoods remain the only course open to 
the Nation that explicitly seeks to achieve a single society 
and further the traditional American ideals of individual 
dignity, freedom and equality of opportunity. e® 


Mr. Morris is the 
NAACP National 
Director of Housing 
Programs and 
Executive Director 
of the NAACP Na- 
tional Housing 
Corporation. 
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From Law 
to Fact 


Achieving Fair 


Housing Goals 
by Edward L. Holmgren 
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“Achieving fair housing, in 
fact, as well as law, will 
increasingly depend on 
successful litigation in 
individual discrimination 


suits and in challenges to 


land-use bias in 
zoning restrictions.” 


Prior to 1967, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s commitment to “a decent 
home and suitable environment for 
every American family” seemed little 
more than a meaningless promise. 
Then, in 1968 during the span of 
only 4 months, the legislative and 
judicial branches of government took 
far-reaching steps to provide the po- 
tential framework for realizing 
America’s housing commitment: Con- 
gress enacted Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 establishing open 
housing as the law of the land; the 
U.S. Supreme Court prohibited dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of all 
real property; and Congress signed 
into law the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 providing 
for a massive production and rehabili- 
tation program to meet the housing 
needs of low- and moderate-income 
families by 1978. 

Now, 8 years after the passage of 
these legislative and judicial man- 
dates, and 2 years short of the 1968 
Housing Act’s production and tre- 
habilitation deadline, advocates have 
developed open housing into a defini- 
tive national policy and a legal right, 
but have produced few real solutions 
to the pervasive problems of residen- 
tial segregation. The problem con- 
tinues to increase, and open housing, 
as a fact of American life, is yet to 
be achieved. 

This is not to say that minorities 
and low-income persons have not 
made some significant gains. Many 
have attributed their ability to secure 
housing of their choice to the success 
and use of Title VIII and to the 
existence of State fair housing laws. 


6 


Discrimination in the sale or rental o 
property has led to hundreds of fa 
housing suits with substantial damag 
awards. The 1968 Housing Act, prio 
to the 1973 moratorium on federall 
subsidized housing, also provide 
housing relief for many low-incom 
and minority families. 

Fair housing advocacy has change 
its constituency and its focus signi 
cantly, from a small community o 
liberally oriented individuals co 
cerned with neighborhood stabiliza 
tion programs, to one which pe 
meates many different insitutions ang 
political persuasions and crosses th 
lines of many diverse social problem 
of which housing is an integral part 

When the post-World War II hous 
ing development boom combine 
good housing, reasonable prices ang 
4% percent mortgage rates, discrim 
nation prevented all but a few m 
nority purchasers from participatio 
Federal housing subsidy program 
perpetuated segregated housing, stee 
ing the Nation’s minority hom 
buyers to segregated areas in the cit 
or predetermined minority suburbag 
subdivisions. 

The tendency then was toward 
mass-produced housing in suburbag 
areas in close proximity to ne 
schools, employment and shoppin 
centers, churches and _ recreationa 
facilities, exclusively for whites. Thi 
mass production and favorable financ 
ing terms were extremely influentia 
then, and now, in attracting th 
building industry. 

The century-old practices tha 
have kept minorities out of whit 
neighborhoods—the overt and ugl 





“The concept and 


philosophy of fair housing 
groups have advanced 


from the moral rightness 
of the cause to an 
understanding of the 
subtleties of housing 
discrimination and the 
need for options in a free 
society.” 


acially motivated violence which still 
bersists, but which has become less 
sommon--have been replaced by a 
more subtle approach to excluding 
minorities and the poor. 

Large lot sizes and frontage re- 
uirements, excessive zoning for in- 
Hustrial and commercial uses, as well 
hs the argument that favors leaving 
he “character” of a neighborhood 

, have emerged as impedi- 

housing developments 

Hesigned for low-income and minority 

bDccupancy. Some localities have 

ailed to make application for com- 

munity development block grant 

unds because to do so would obli- 

ate them to developing a housing 

bssistance plan with provisions for 
ow- and moderate-income housing. 

While these ploys are at work, the 
ack of housing for minorities and the 
poor and its effect on other areas of 
wequal opportunity remain neglected 
pnd undermined. Segregated housing 
patterns make it impossible to ac- 
ieve equal opportunity in education 
hnd racial balance in schools. In- 
Adequate transportation from central 
ities to suburban employment areas 
mpedes the minority job seeker who, 
or lack of housing close to potential 
Pmployment opportunities, is rele- 
pated to substandard housing away 


Dnly through the continued develop- 
ent of a diversified network of fair 
ousing advocates can fair housing 
aws and programs be enforced, im- 

plemented and achieved, in fact. 
ocal, metropolitan and national fair 


housing advocates have risen to this 
challenge. Fair housing groups have 
become as sophisticated in their ef- 
forts to combat noncompliance with 
fair housing laws as the opponents of 
fair housing have been in the past. 

The concept and philosophy of 
fair housing groups have advanced 
from the moral rightness of the 
cause, to an understanding of the 
subtleties of housing discrimination 
and the need for options in a free 
society. Fair housing activities, in- 
cluding massive auditing and testing 
programs and the development of re- 
gional affirmative fair housing pro- 
grams that relate the need for hous- 
ing desegregation to jobs and educa- 
tion, reflect this change. 

These tactics are far removed from 
the good neighbor pledges and open 
occupancy covenants that typified 
the early stages of fair housing ad- 
vocacy. The success of the new fair 
housing thrust will depend on the 
degree to which open housing or- 
ganizations monitor government 
agencies responsible for fair housing 
and evaluate proposed regulations af- 
fecting equal opportunity in housing. 

Achieving fair housing, in fact, as 
well as law, will increasingly depend 
on successful litigation in individual 
discrimination suits and in challenges 
to land-use bias in zoning restrictions. 
Congress must appropriate greater 
housing subsidies for low- and 
moderate-income earners and the dis- 
bursement of revenue sharing funds 
must be redesigned to ensure alloca- 
tion of the “fair share” for housing 
and other equal opportunity areas. 

To achieve fair housing in fact, 


“The century-old practices 
that have kept minorities 
out of white 
neighborhoods...have been 


replaced dy a more subtle 
approach to excluding 


minorities and the poor.” 


white and minority home buyers 
must fully explore and exercise every 
available housing option in nonsegre- 
gated neighborhoods and be per- 
sonally committed to reversing segre- 
gated housing patterns. Integration 
cannot be achieved by one segment 
of the population alone. It will re- 
quire a concerted effort by everyone. 

Fair housing advocates must con- 
tinue to provide the leadership neces- 
sary to develop, influence and imple- 
ment those policies ane practices that 
will realize open communities and 
equal opportunity in housing as a 
fact of American life. ® 


Edward L. Holmgren is Executive 
Director of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, 
Inc. 
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The Office 


of Fair Housing 
and Equal 
Opportunity 


An Overview 


by Donna Abbenante 
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The Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
through Title VIII, established a na- 
tional policy of fair housing and pro- 
vided for the establishment of the 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity is 
mandated to direct and coordinate 
fair housing and equal opportunity 
efforts within HUD and related activi- 
ties of all other Federal departments 
and agencies. 

Nationwide implementation of 
HUD responsibilities and programs in 
the areas of fair housing and equal 
opportunity rests with the regional 
administrators and field office di- 
rectors, assisted by their Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity staffs. 

The laws and authorities by which 
the Assistant Secretary for Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity is directed 
are: 

— Title VIII, Civil Rights Act of 
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1968, as amended, which relates to 
fair housing; 

— Title VI, Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which prohibits discrimination 
in programs or activities receiving 
Federal financial assistance; 

— Executive Order 11063, which 
relates to equal opportunity in fed- 
erally assisted housing; 

— Executive Order 11246, (as 
amended by Executive Order 11375), 
which prohibits the denial of equal 
employment opportunity by Federal 








and/or federally assisted construction 
contractors; 

— Section 3 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968, as 
amended, pertaining to training, em- 
ployment and business opportunities 
for low income residents and busi- 
nesses in HUD assisted project areas; 

— Executive Order 11478, provid- 
ing for equal employment oppor- 
tunity within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; 

— Executive Order 11625, specify- 
ing liaison with the Office of Minor- 
ity Business Enterprise, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and co- 
ordination of HUD’s efforts to en- 
courage minority business enterprise 
in its own programs; 

— Section 109 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 
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1974, prohibiting discrimination in ee eae 


programs subject to the provisions of 
Title I of the Act. 

Special Purpose Programs 

Three special purpose programs are 
administered by the Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity—the 
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Federal Women’s Program, the 
Spanish Speaking Program, and the 
Indian Program. These programs are 
designed to assure that the needs and 
specific concerns of these groups are 
included in HUD’s major policies and 
procedures. 


Hearings Division 

The Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity is 
responsible for the conduct of admin- 
istrative meetings under Title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, as 
amended, and for initiating admin- 
istrative hearings under Executive 
Orders 11063, 11246 and Section 3, 
as amended. These hearings are aimed 
at determining whether State and 
local fair housing laws are equivalent 
to the Federal Fair Housing Law. The 
Assistant Secretary’s special respon- 
sibilities for hearings and meetings are 
carried out by a Hearings Division. 
Office of Fair Housing 

and Contract Compliances 


This office is responsible for Civil 
Rights Compliance activities under 
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Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968, as amended; Section 3 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968, as amended; and Executive 
Orders 11246 and 11063. This office 
develops standards and guidelines for 
processing complaints and compliance 
reviews and receives Regional Office 
requests for subpoenas and reviews, 
Regional Office final investigative re- 
ports and conciliation reports. 


Office of HUD Program Compliance 

This office is responsible for com- 
pliance and enforcement activities 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
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of 1964; HUD contract clauses pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment; Section 109 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 
1974; and Executive Order 11478, 
relating to equal employment oppor- 
tunity within HUD. 


Office of Voluntary Compliance 

This office develops and implements 
activities aimed at achieving voluntary 
actions that will fulfill the Equal 
Opportunity Program goals and objec- 
tives stated and implied in the stat- 
utes, Executive Orders and priorities 
of the Administration. The staff pro- 





vides assistance to national organiza- 
tions, develops voluntary programs 
and provides areawide affirmative fair 
housing marketing agreements and 
plans. The office also provides guide- 
lines and public endorsement of fair 
housing activities. 


Office of Management 

and Field Coordination 

All administrative and management 
services required for operating Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity pro- 
grams at the national and regional 
levels are performed by the Office of 
Management and Field Coordination. 
This office prepares and administers 
the budget, coordinates training, col- 
lects data and prepares reports on the 
racial and ethnic characteristics of 
applicants, recipients of and _par- 
ticipants in all HUD aided programs, 


conducts field reviews and performs 
all necessary management and admin- 
istrative functions. &® 


Mrs. Abbenante is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Specialist in the Office of 
Management and Field Coordination, 
HUD Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity. 
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They Never Promised 
Us a Rose Garden 


by Allene Joyce Skinner 


Ms. J. Skinner addresses HUD 
employees during Women’s 
Week. L. to r. are: 

Libba Cotton, blues and 
ragtime performer; 

Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity, 
James H. Blair; Secretary 

Carla A. Hills; Eleanor Holmes 
Norton, Chairperson, New 
York City Commission on 
Human Rights; Ann Weidle, 
Vice President, Headquarters 
Women’s Caucus; Ginny Battle, 
President, Headquarters Wom- 
en’s Caucus; and, Doris 
Johnson, Federal Women’s 
Program Coordinator for 
Headquarters. 
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Although the participation of women 
in the labor market has risen in re- 
cent decades, the relative economic 
position of working women in the 
United States has declined and will 
probably continue to deteriorate. In- 
numerable reports indicate that 
women’s earnings are only 56.6 per- 
cent of men’s (down from 60 percent 
in 1970), and that there has been no 
progress in breaking down occupa- 
tional segregation despite vigorous 
campaigning by the Women’s Move- 
ment. 

The situation in the Federal serv- 
ice parallels that in the Nation. 
Recently the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission announced that women 
represented 61 percent of the overall 
net increase in Federal white-collar 
jobs during the 12-month period 


ending October 1974. With women 
holding 71.2 percent of GS 1-6 jobs 
and only 4.7 percent of positions 
GS-13 and above, can we for even 
one moment believe that the Federal 
Women’s Program has been a success? 

Realizing that the Civil Service 
Commission data were more than | 
year old, the Federal Women’s Inter- 
agency Board—an_ organization of 
over 100 coordinators of depart- 
ment-wide Federal Women’s Program 
Coordinators—undertook a quick 
update survey among its members. 
Responses received from 18 agencies 
revealed the following facts: Average 
grades of males were consistently 
over four grades higher than those of 
females (whether we’re looking at 
total GS employees, new hires, or 
promotees). Women were totally 
unrepresented in about 140 GS occu- 
pations and over 20 Wage Board jobs; 
in particular, they were virtually ex- 
cluded from numerous positions in 
the 400 series—Biological Sciences; 
the 600 series—Medicine and Health; 
the 800 series—Engineering and Tech- 
nical positions; and from virtually all 
policymaking positions. Moreover, in 





these occupations and in the Ac- 
counting and Budget series women 
were poorly represented in _profes- 
sional and technical jobs while being 
found in abundance in support jobs 
such as voucher examiners, clerks, 
medical technicians, nursing  assis- 
tants, and dental assistants. 


The Federal Women’s Program 

In the past 8 years, much time and 
effort has been spent by Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinators 
(FWPC’s) and others on programming 
to improve the status of women: for 
example, in the area of management, 
statistics have been analyzed to high- 
light problem areas; awareness train- 
ing has been offered for managers to 
alert them to their own prejudices 
and the special needs of women; 
orientation training in prevailing laws 
and regulations has been offered for 
managers; and, staff papers have been 
written on areas of special concerns, 
such as child care and _ part-time 
employment. In addition, Affirmative 
Action Plans are being written and 
monitored. 

For female employees, the Federal 
Women’s Program offers motivational 
training, such as transactional analy- 
sis, assertive: "ss training, career plan- 
ning and other workshops in self 
improvement. Women are challenged 
to explore and expand their interests 
and capabilities. Training is offered in 
career counseling, resumé writing and 
completing applications for Federal 
employment, while speakers are 
engaged to address employee assem- 
blies on practically every relevant 
topic. 


More Support Needed 

The Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, through two Executive Orders, 
and the U.S. Congress, through the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972 (P.L. 92-261), have shown 
some support for the Federal 
Women’s Program. However, the low 
priority given to the work of the 
various Federal compliance agencies 
as noted in their meager budgets and 
limited resources is also reflected in 
the positions held by the Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinators. 


In fact, most of these part-time 
coordinators actually hold other full- 
time jobs and must do the work of 
the Federal Women’s Program on a 
“catch-as-catch can” basis (often only 
lunch hours, evenings and weekends). 
In field installations, coordinators are 
often restricted to 1 year’s service. As 
a result, most Federal Women’s Pro- 
gram Coordinators are badly over- 
worked, responding as they must to 
demands from a host of different 
sources. We are just beginning to get 
a toe-hold into budget and other 
management processes which are 
essential to program implementation. 
As a result, after 8 years the program 
is nearly at a standstill due to a lack 
of senior level support. Mid-level 
Women’s Program Coordinators have 
a difficult task obtaining an audience 
with senior-level officials, many of 
whom do not regard the program as 
important. Such circumstances serve 
to create frustration on the part of 
coordinators who are _ personally 
committed to change, progress, equal 
access and open competition within 
their respective government agencies. 


Limited Progress 

Within HUD, as elsewhere, there have 
been a few “breakthrough” appoint- 
ments of women into high level or 
unusual positions. For example, the 
only woman Cabinet officer is the 
HUD Secretary. The Department also 
has a female Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, an Area 
Office director, and a Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary, to name a few. On a 
whole, however, the ratio of women 
to men in the Federal work force has 
shown little improvement since estab- 
lishment of the Federal Women’s Pro- 
gram. Statistics from the Civil Service 
Commission and from _ individual 
agencies show, if not an actual de- 
cline in the percentage of women in 
upper grades, a rate of increase which 
indicates it would take nearly 200 
years to achieve parity. Moreover, for 
every upward mobility position which 
is established, there are untold num- 
bers of women who are denied 
opportunities for training and devel- 
opmental experiences. 
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Agency Commitment Required 

An honest commitment to equality 
of opportunity for women demands 
individual agency commitment to 
share with women its power and its 
money, its resources and its time. 
The need is for commitment to 
implementation. Coordinators cannot 
and should not be responsible for 
monitoring GS-18 or higher level 
agency heads who fail to commit 
personnel and resources to a program 
mandated by law. The agency head 
must be made responsible and held 
accountable to someone senior to 
him or herself. Presently, the Civil 
Service Commission is responsible for 
monitoring enforcement, but there is 
no mechanism or structure for moni- 
toring the affirmative thrust, which in 
most agencies is carried out prin- 
cipally or solely by the Federal 
Women’s Program Coordinator. 
Agency heads in no way feel com- 
pelled to respond to Commission 
standards, for these “standards” are 
expressed as optional, advisory guide- 
lines and not as regulations imple- 
menting law or Executive Order. 

A system must be created in 
which a viable and durable program 
of equal access can and will operate. 
Without support for implementation 
of legislation this program will never 
be more than mid-level coordinators 
operating against overwhelming odds. 


® 
Ms. Skinner is National Coordinator 
of HUD’s Women’s Programs. 
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Hispanic 
Progress and 
the Future 


by Sharleen Hemming 


we 


Hispanic Americans can be gen- 
erally classified by regional-ethnic 
backgrounds. Almost three-fourths of 
all Hispanics live in the southwestern 
United States, which is considered 
the center of Mexican heritage. The 
southeast, especially Miami, is “Little 
Havana.” The northeast is _pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican while in the 
midwest an exciting mixture of His- 
panics is beginning to surface. The 
Nation’s capital experiences a heavy 
influx of Hispanics from Central and 
Latin America. 

Labels can often be counterpro- 
ductive but in a changing approach 
by civil rights organizations these 
labels have become an important 


source of essential data. They are the 
tools which researchers use to design 
productive programs, define realistic 


Leaders of the Wash., D.C. Hispanic community meet with HUD Office of Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity officials. This was the first such meeting between D.C. metropolitan 
area Hispanic leaders and Federal agency representatives. 


The celebration of our Nation’s bi- 
centennial should occasion an_ in- 
creased awareness of the diverse 
ethnic streams that have formed 
American society. 

Among these groups are 15 million 
Hispanic Americans whose heritage 
will continue to benefit the future of 
this country. 

The objective of HUD’s Spanish 
Speaking Program is to respond to 
the Hispanic American citizens who 
contribute so much to the develop- 
ment of our urban and rural commu- 
nities. 
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priorities, and monitor effectiveness. 
The Spanish Speaking Program recog- 
nizes that to secure an integral place 
in the system for Hispanic America, 
we must first identify the common 
denominators among the variety of 
Spanish Speaking groups in_ this 
country. 

As the Hispanic citizen begins to 
impact on political and social struc- 
tures in a progressive move for visi- 
bility, regional worlds begin to ex- 
pand. We are experiencing the emer- 
gence of the Hispanic community, 
and within that community there is a 
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solidarity of common denominators 
that will eventually stretch from 
shore to shore. Unfortunately, there 
still linger in many parts of the coun- 
try labels which arouse the sensibili- 
ties of the Spanish Speaking commu- 
nity. Perhaps examining some of 
them will explain the use of the word 
Hispanic as a comprehensive term. 

Chicano--This a new term which is 
sometimes offensive, having stemmed 
in usage from radical Mexican- 
American students. Nevertheless, it 
has gained in acceptance. 


Spanish Origin—While the in- 
fluence of Spain as a hemispheric 
pioneer cannot be denied, many His- 
panics feel intimidated. and angry 
about such a classification. This term- 
inology recalls the “old days” when 
being Spanish meant acceptance by 
the dominant society. It meant failing 
to appreciate the multi-racial blend 
with Spanish influence which is the 
Hispanic culture we know today. His- 
torically, it meant ignoring the pres- 
ence of Mexico, motherland to the 
entire southwest. 

Spanish Surnamed—Many 
panics, especially 
without traditional surnames, have 
been excluded from surveys and 
benefits because of the surname ap- 
proach in classification. 

Spanish Speaking—Not all who 
speak Spanish share the Hispanic ex- 
perience, and not all who have been 
disadvantaged by the Hispanic ex- 
perience share the advantage of 
speaking Spanish. There is still 
evidence in this country that society 
fails to appreciate an accent as a 
form of achievement in having 
mastered another means of communi- 
cation. In the past many local or- 
dinances viewed Spanish as a negative 
capability. Fearing reprisals, too 
many parents shielded their children 
from learning Spanish. This practice 
still lingers, and now many Hispanics 
are embarrassed to converse in 
Spanish. 

Boricua—This term applies to a 
Puerto Rican who has the distinction 
of being originally from the island. 

Neuorican—While offensive to 
some, this an emerging term denoting 


His- 
married women 





the Puerto Rican originally from New 
York City. 

Hispanic—This is an ideal term since 
it is a short word, is peculiar to this 
continent, and rather noncontro- 
versial. According to the dictionary, 
“Hispanic” is an adjective only, but 
within the civil rights movement it 
has become a noun which represents 
the coming of age for a dynamic and 
creative cultural identity. This is a term 
and a concept which is catching on 
fast. 


HUD’s Hispanic Perspective 

The first policy statement of a U.S. 
Government agency to incorporate 
the term “Hispanic” was that of the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development over the sig- 
nature of Secretary Carla Hills. This 
statement was the Department’s first 
on the Spanish Speaking Program 
which, under Civil Service regulations, 
was previously known as the Sixteen 
Point Program aimed specifically at 
comprehensive outreach to employ 
Hispanics. 


HUD’s policy statement on_ its 
Spanish Speaking Program has several 
features that have made it a model 
for similar statements by other major 
agencies: 

@ For the first time, policy clearly 
expands the Spanish Speaking Pro- 
gram beyond an employment. focus 
into the area of “programs and serv- 
ices to the Hispanic community.” 

@ This is the first national policy 
to specifically address the employ- 
ment status of Hispanic females in 
“securing jobs commensurate with 
their potential.” 

@ This is the first national policy 
to incorporate a tracking mecha- 
nism—a reporting vehicle on a quar- 
terly basis. The commitment of this 
Department will be measured by the 
concrete support for the Spanish 
Speaking Program reflected in these 
quarterly reports. 

@A_ results-oriented program is 
called for in addition to “the full and 
active cooperation of all managers 

. in establishing specific quantifi- 
able, implementable goals for each 
office.” Responsibility for the pro- 


gram rests on all levels of manage- 
ment. 

Success for the Office of the 
Spanish Speaking Program will mean 
accelerated benefits for the Hispanic 
community. For many years His- 
panics have thought that unless an 
Hispanic was hired into a position, 
the delivery system would fail to be 
responsive to the Hispanic commu- 
nity. This rather limiting perspective 
is changing due to necessity. 

It is not yet realistic to concen- 
trate a special interest program on 
employment. Less than 2 percent of 
HUD employees are Hispanic and 
they are concentrated almost com- 
pletely in the lower grades. It is 
unrealistic to rely on employment 
alone to overthrow the discouraging 
representation of Hispanic concerns 
and outreach. It is necessary to use 
the existing policy statement to de- 
velop a program which will accommo- 
date new focus for the Spanish 
Speaking Program. Where, then, does 
the future lead? 

Efforts have been made to initiate 
communication between divisions of 
HUD and appropriate sectors of the 
Hispanic community. With help of 
the Federal Women’s Program in this 
effort, HUD has produced the first 
national briefing by a cabinet agency 
for Hispana (female Hispanics) leader- 
ship which may culminate in the first 
White House briefing specifically for 
Hispanic women. Continuing liaison 
could result in the only agency brief- 
ing for Hispanic Commissions and/or 
Offices at the State level of govern- 
ment. Such liaison is viewed as essen- 
tial to equitable treatment of His- 
panics under the Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant Program. 


Policy direction at the State gov- 
erning level is sorely needed. In this 
manner, governmental failures to 
address local Hispanic presence can 
be pinpointed and communicated 
into the decisionmaking process. 

One key to future success for the 
Spanish Speaking Program is a reli- 
able communications network. There 
are 71 HUD Spanish Speaking Pro- 
gram Coordinators. With the excep- 
tion of the National Coordinator and 
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Regions VIII and IX, all are collateral 
assignments. Yet, even with a limited 
amount of time to provide outreach 
and guidance, the coordinators pro- 
vide access to approximately 150,000 
Hispanic leaders. Further develop- 
ment of this communication is essen- 
tial to the future of HUD’s Spanish 
Speaking Program. It is upon this 
foundation that the office has ac- 
hieved some of its finest objectives: 

@ Providing the only agency input 
for International Women’s Year on 
behalf of Hispanic feminists who had 
no other vehicle with which to ex- 
press their concerns. 

@ Providing leadership in develop- 
ing community support and focus to 
establish the Spanish Speaking Pro- 
gram through an Executive Order. 
This could result in the elevation of 
the Spanish Speaking Program in other 
agencies, allowing their efforts to ex- 
pand and better reinforce the activities 
of this Office. 

@ Developing the first compre- 
hensive listing of Hispanic banks cer- 
tified to participate in the Minority 
Bank Deposit Program. As_ these 
banks organize, with encouragement 
from the Spanish Speaking Program, 
homeowners and entrepreneurs from 
the Hispanic community should reap 
economic benefits. 

@ Increasing the number of HUD 
Spanish Speaking Program Coordina- 
tors from 10 to 71. 

@ Publishing the Agency’s first 
handbook on the Spanish Speaking 
Program providing an administrative 
operations base in the system. An 
“authority” is fundamental for any 
program, and it lends a touch of 
reality to the Office. 

The advocacy of human rights 
often produces human frustrations. 
Maintaining a positive balance and a 
productive tempo is sometimes im- 
possible. All goals for the Office have 
been flexible enough to be realistic, 
panoramic enough to be creative, and 
successful enough to be called effec- 
tive. oO) 
Ms. Hemming is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Specialist in the Office of the 
Coordinator for Spanish Speaking 
Programs 
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An Approach 


to Developing 
Equal 

Opportunity 
Policy 


by Mary Pinkard 


Does the minority American have the 
same right as all others to buy or 
rent a decent, safe and sanitary home 
in a suitable environment, unham- 
pered by race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or sex? The law says 
yes. May a community government 
lay claim to Federal funds if it denies 


these rights, either by its own delib- 
erate action, active exertion or by the 
refusal to exercise its official powers? 
The law says no. These promises of 
the law seem to be simple, forthright 
statements of principle. They stand 
apart from any specific programs. 


The Housing Act of 1949 an- 
nounced a national housing objective: 
“A decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American 
family.” The Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act of 1974 stated 
more specific objectives, including: 
“The reduction of the isolation of 
income groups within communities 
and geographical areas and the pro- 
motion of an increase in the diversity 
and vitality of neighborhoods through 
the spatial deconcentration of hous- 
ing opportunities for persons of lower 
income and the revitalization of 
deteriorating or deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods to attract persons of higher 
income.” 

Taken together one would assume 
that the promises held out by Federal 
civil rights laws and the objectives of 
the two major Federal housing laws 
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would protect the interests and rights 
of minorities and women. They do, 
provided an individual understands 
these rights and is aggressive enough 
to pursue them. However, without 
interpretation and implementing 
machinery these laws and their objec- 
tives do nothing to attack systemic 
discrimination—that body of practice 
which reinforces discrimination 
through a coalition of interests de- 
signed to exclude many minority 
group members from a large part of 
the housing market and, to a large 
extent, to confine them in deteriorat- 
ing ghettoes. 


Interpretation of the Law 

The interpretation of the law and the 
provision of implementing mecha- 
nisms are the work of the Division of 
Program Standards in the HUD Office 
of Fair Housing and Equal Oppor- 
tunity. We operate from the premise 
that the general concept of providing 
an equal opportunity to choose is an 
abstraction which must be dealt with 
in substantive terms; otherwise, it 
remains a simple injunction that can 
never become reality. We have there- 
fore adopted a methodology that 
breaks down the concept into the 
problems to be solved in specific 
terms. 

It is particularly appropriate to 
apply this methodology to the insti- 
tution of new large scale programs 
such as the Community Development 
Block Grant and Housing Assistance 
Programs, which together, can en- 
hance the effectiveness of a broad 
range of services provided citizens by 
local governments. The effort of the 
Division has been to transform the 
concept of equal opportunity into 
inherent programmatic requirements, 
supporting and reinforcing program- 
matic goals. 

For example, to give effect to the 
objective of “the spatial deconcentra- 
tion of housing opportunities,” the 
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specific problems to be addressed 
include opening suburban housing 
markets to lower income minority 
and female-headed households. This 
level of statement of the problem is 
sufficiently specific to permit the 
Division to identify what needs to be 
done. 


Block Grant Program 

One useful mechanism is the statu- 
tory mandate in the Community 
Development Block Grant program to 
take into account the housing as- 
sistance needs of families expected to 
reside in a community as a result of 
existing or planned employment 
therein. It is very important that this 
mandate work because the concept of 
being free to live close to one’s place 
of employment has never been a 
reality for the majority of lower 
income minority persons who work 
in the suburbs. Therefore, the Divi- 
sion worked with other elements of 
the Department to impose on block 
grant communities, housing assistance 
goals proportional to need: (a) by 
type of family, elderly and large 
families for example, and (b) for 
those who can be expected to reside 
in the community as well as those 
who currently reside there. The 
rationale is to eliminate so far as 
possible those suburban communities 
that are willing to accept housing 
assistance programs only for the 
elderly or for non-minority families. 
To translate these goals into real 
opportunities, the Program Standards 
Division has been involved in develop- 
ing concepts to permit metropolitan 
areawide shopping unrelated to the 
jurisdictional boundaries for the con- 
ventional low-rent program. 

Another problem this Division 
must address in meeting the spatial 
deconcentration objective of the 
1974 Act is that of preventing the 
emergence of new segregated housing 
patterns. A mechanism to achieve this 





in the Section 8 Existing Housing 
program, for example, is the Equal 
Opportunity Housing Plan which, in 
part, is designed to educate families 
holding certificates of Family Partici- 
pation regarding the full range of 
housing choices available to them, 
particularly those outside areas of 
minority and lower-income concentra- 
tions. We encourage public housing 
authorities to subcontract with local 
fair housing organizations or human 
rights agencies to implement equal 
Opportunity requirements on the 
ground that the finders-keepers 
policy, without such assistance, places 
a burden upon a class of persons least 
equipped, on their own, to find 
housing outside the areas they tradi- 
tionally occupy and relieves local pro- 
gram Officials of the responsibility for 
the housing patterns that might 
emerge. 

These are two examples of devel- 
oping implementing procedures that 
tend to attack, or permit the attack, 
on the systems that deny equal hous- 
ing opportunity. They have been 
incorporated into program goals to 
reinforce the concept that equal 
opportunity is a HUD departmental 
responsibility and that local program 
officials are held as accountable for 
the impact of HUD programs on 
minorities and women as they are for 
fiscal integrity of administrative 
capacity. 

We hope the approach we have 
taken will work. The creation of 
viable communities depends on the 
imperative to relieve urban areas of 
the burdens imposed by irrational 
living arrangements. This is more than 
a moral imperative, it is essential to 
the survival of American cities.  «@ 


Ms. Pinkard is Director of the Divi- 
sion of Program Standards in the 
Office of Management and Field 
Coordination, HUD Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity. 


The Five Cities 


Fair Housing Plan 


by Edward Myers 


In recent months, the HUD Office of 


Voluntary Compliance (OVC) within 
the Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity has been working with 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
National League of Cities and the 
International City Management As- 
sociation to develop a voluntary af- 
firmative action plan to promote the 
advancement of fair housing on a 
nationwide basis. The plan is being 
tested on a pilot project basis in five 
cities selected by the participating 
organizations and the OVC. The five 
cities selected represent a cross sec- 
tion of America, both geographically 
and socio-economically. At the com- 
pletion of the pilot project which is 
to end January 1977 the results will 
be evaluated by the participating 
local governments, the three organiza- 
tions and the OVC. If successful the 
program will be instituted on a na- 
tional basis. 

Some major components of the 
plan are: 


@ The mayor or appropriate local 
government official will establish a 
fair housing committee to work 
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jointly with OVC to develop a com- 
prehensive voluntary program, suited 
to the needs of that city for the 
racial, ethnic and economic integra- 
tion of residential neighborhoods in 
that city. 

@ The committee will be com- 
prised of persons selected from fair 
housing citizen groups and depart- 
ments of the locai government whose 
activities have direct influence on and 
are affected by housing patterns in 
the pilot project city. 

@ The committee will undertake 
actions such as are necessary for the 
purpose of preparing a citywide plan 
for fair housing. 

On October 23, 1975, the Village 
Board of the Village of Maywood, 
Illinois, became the first of the five 
selected local governments to formal- 
ly adopt a resolution to participate in 
the pilot project. 

It is anticipated that the remaining 
four selected cities will be participat- 
ing in the project by June 1976. e«@ 


Mr. Myers is an Equal Opportunity 
Specialist in the Office of Voluntary 
Compliance. 
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truth’s 
reflection 


by Dennis Montinez 


“Obviously, a man’s judgment cannot 
be better than the information on 
which he has based it. Give him the 
truth and he may still go wrong when 
he has the chance to be right, but 
give him no news or present him only 
with distorted and incomplete data, 
with ignorant, sloppy or biased re- 
porting, with propaganda and delib- 
erate falsehoods, and you destroy his 
whole reasoning processes, and make 
him something less than a man.” 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger 


Throughout history, wise men and 
women have sought information in 
the form of observations, reports or 
accounts on which to base their 
judgments. The reasoning behind this 
is simple: The better the information, 
the better the judgment. Since the 
advent of the computer age, such 
information is commonly referred to 
as “data.” 

In recent years, the use of data as 
an aid to judgment has become vir- 
tually universal among decisionmakers 
who seek to influence others by their 
judgments. As a result, the demand 
for data has far outstripped the capa- 
bilities of manual tabulation and now 
often necessitates the development of 
broad, comprehensive data systems 
involving many people and high-speed 
computers. Such systems are used to 
provide the enormous amounts of 
data required to make difficult deci- 
sions for our complex society. In the 
process of satisfying this voracious 
need for information, data have been 
exalted to the level of truth itself. 
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Data: A Reflection of Truth 

But are data truth? Not really. At its 
best, data are merely an imperfect 
reflection of truth, somewhat like a 
wavy mirror. For that reason, trained 
analysts are employed to translate the 
images data reflect into meaningful 
facts. To do this, the analyst must 
delve below the surface of the data’s 
reflection to extract the truth it con- 
tains. For only when a sufficient 
amount of data has been collected 
and properly analyzed can it become 
useful as a management tool, for its 
factual value. 

HUD is no stranger to data. Re- 
garding HUD-assisted programs, 
HUD’s racial and ethnic data regu- 
lation states: “Participants in housing 
and urban development programs 
shall furnish such information as the 
Secretary may require concerning 
minority group identification to assist 
the Secretary in carrying out his 
responsibility for administering the 
national policies prohibiting  dis- 
crimination and providing for fair 
housing (CFR Title 24, Subtitle A, 
Part 100).” 

In April of 1970, the then Secre- 
tary of HUD, on stating his intention 
to institute a system for the collec- 
tion of racial and ethnic data on all 


HUD.-assisted programs, said: “It is 
impossible to carry out these respon- 
sibilities affirmatively without infor- 
mation as to the racial and ethnic 
composition of applicants for, and 
recipients of, HUD assistance” (HUD 
News, HUD-No. 70-243). 

Neither is the Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity a stranger 
to data. Within its Office of Manage- 
ment and Field Coordination, the 
Division of Management Analysis lists 
among its responsibilities the sys- 
temization of Department-wide data 
collection and reporting activities to 
ensure that Equal Opportunity re- 
quirements are met and that minori- 
ties, women and the poor participate 
equitably as beneficiaries of all HUD 
programs. In order to fulfill that 
responsibility, the Division of Man- 
agement Analysis must have access to 
data from all program areas within 
HUD. For only when we know the 
truth about who the Department 
serves, and how well, will we begin to 
be able to develop the programs 
necessary to make the dream of fair 
housing and equal opportunity a 
reality for all of us. ® 


Mr. Montinez is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity Specialist in the Division of 
Management Analysis. 





how old 
are 


by Laurence Pearl 
“How old are you?” is a traditional 
question addressed to children, and a 
part of the “Happy Birthday” song. 
Employers are finding that they may 
not be so happy if they ask questions 
about age and use the answers to 
treat applicants or employees differ- 
ently. They may be violating the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967 (ADEA). 

The ADEA prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis of 
age in matters of hiring, job reten- 
tion, compensation, and other terms, 
conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment. 

In enacting the ADEA, Congress 
found that “the setting of arbitrary 
age limits regardless of potential for 
job performance has become a com- 
mon practice. ..and may work to the 
disadvantage of older persons.” There- 
fore, individuals who are at least 40 
years of age but less than 65 who 
believe they have suffered discrimina- 
tion based on age, were given the 
right to file suit in court after advis- 
ing the Secretary of Labor of their 
intention to do so. The notice to the 
Secretary provides a mandatory 
60-day period for conciliation before 
the individual may go to court. 


In 1974 Congress expanded the 
coverage of the ADEA to cover em- 
ployees of Federal, State, and local 
government. The Committee cited 
President Nixon’s March 1972 mes- 
sage supporting this expansion, in 
which he said: “Discrimination based 
on age—what some people call ‘age- 


you? 


ism’—can be as great an evil in our 
society as discrimination based on 
race or religion or any other char- 
acteristic which ignores a person’s 
unique status as an individual and 
treats him or her as a member of 
some arbitrarily-defined group. 
Especially in the employment field, 
discrimination based on age is cruel 
and self-defeating; it destroys the 
spirit of those who want to work and 
it denies the Nation the contribution 
they could make if they were 
working.” 

The Civil Service Commission is 
assigned the lead role in enforcement 
of the ADEA with respect to Federal 
employees. HUD employees who be- 
lieve they have encountered age dis- 
crimination may consult an EEO 
counselor, and file an administrative 
complaint if the matter is not re- 
solved informally. Alternatively, em- 
ployees may bring suit directly, pro- 
vided the Civil Service Commission is 
given 30 days’ notice prior to the 
filing of the case. This 30-day period 
provides an opportunity to resolve 
the matter informally prior to court 
action. 

Employees should be aware of 
their right to be free from age dis- 
crimination (as well as discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin and sex). 

Supervisors should be aware that 
age cannot play a part in their per- 
sonnel decisions, including hiring, 
placement, promotion, selection for 
training, and adverse actions. Most 
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age discrimination is _ inadvertent, 
based on unconscious attitudes that 
operate to the disadvantage of older 
applicants or employees. Managers 
should remember that qualifications, 
experience, performance, and poten- 
tial are the proper measuring rods, 
not assumptions based on a person’s 
general characteristics. 

Age discrimination in the private 
sector is a not infrequent occurrence. 
Through mid-1975, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor instituted 255 court 
actions under ADEA and conciliated 
job reinstatements or promotions for 
more than 11,000 older workers. 

Agencies such as HUD must con- 
tinue to assure that human resources 
are not wasted through age and other 
forms of employment discrimination. 


Mr. Pearl is Director of the Office of 
HUD Program Compliance. 
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Redlining: 


A New Dimension 
in Fair Housing 
Policy 


by Kenneth Holbert 


Redlining—the practice of excluding 
entire communities or areas from 
participation in a financial institu- 
tion’s lending activities—has only 
recently been addressed by the U.S. 
financial community despite long and 
continued efforts against it by 
minority individuals and groups. 

One early effort by minorities was 
directed at the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) which sup- 
ported the practice and custom of 
lending institutions which discrimi- 
nated against minority residential 
areas by literally drawing a red line 
around these areas on a map and 
stating that mortgage loans were 
unavailable for the area within the 
red line. The FHA had recognized 
this policy by adopting the same 
practice in ruling these areas ineligible 
for FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams. 

On July 31, 1967, FHA aban- 
doned the policy of excluding entire 
communities for insurance in certain 
older, declining areas, but this change 
was only the beginning of the effort 
to eliminate a practice uniformly 
recognized by financial institutions 
and supporting industries such as title 
companies and insurance companies. 

With the passage of Title VIII of 
the 1968 Civil Rights Act (Section 
805), a clear enunciation against 
discrimination in residential financing 
was set forth. It reads: 

“After December 31, 1968, it shall 
be unlawful for any bank, building 
and loan association, insurance 
company or other corporation, asso- 
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ciation, firm or enterprise whose 
business consists in whole or in part 
in the making of commercial real 
estate loans, to deny a loan or other 
financial assistance to a person apply- 
ing therefore for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, constructing, improving, 
repairing, or maintaining a dwelling, 
or to discriminate against him in the 
fixing of the amount, interest rate, 
duration, or other terms or condi- 
tions of such loan or other financial 
assistance, because of the race, color, 
religion, or national origin of such 
person or of any person associated 
with him in connection with such 
loan or the purpose of such loan or 
other financial assistance, or of the 
present or prospective owners, lessees, 
tenants, or occupants of the dwelling 
or dwellings in relation to which such 
loan or other financial assistance is to 
be made or given: Provided, that 
nothing contained in this section shall 
impair the scope or effectiveness of 
the exception contained in section 
803(b).” 


HUD Responsibility 

HUD has overall authority for the 
administration and enforcement of 
Title VIII, including those provisions 


embodied in Section 805 which 
prohibit discrimination in the financ- 
ing of residential housing. The 
Department is charged with the re- 
ceipt, investigation and conciliation 
of complaints of discrimination in 
housing. While complaints of discrimi- 
nation in financing were received and 
processed by HUD, it was recognized 
that major responsibilities in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in financing rested 
with all components of the residential 
mortgage industry—first, with FHA, 
and next with the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies, and with the 
approved mortgagees who handle the 
bulk of the FHA insured mortgages. 
The Federal Fair Housing Law pro- 
vided in Section 808(d) that “All 
executive departments and agencies 
shall administer their programs and 
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activities relating to housing and 
urban development in a manner 
affirmatively to further the purposes 
of this title and shall cooperate with 
the Secretary to further such pur- 
poses.” 

Concern with FHA practices con- 
tinued after the announcement in 
1967 that FHA would abandon its 
policy of excluding whole areas as 
ineligible for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. The reason for continued con- 
cern was a new FHA statement that 
permitted the exclusion of locations 
on a block or street basis—locations 
which were so deteriorated as to 
present a serious hazard to prospec- 
tive occupants.! 

Regional HUD staff had already 
identified the circular as being used 
as authority to reinstate FHA’s 
previously abandoned policy of red- 
lining. The staff of Equal Oppor- 
tunity held joint discussions with the 
staff of FHA. The staff of FHA 
reexamined the offending circular and 
shortly thereafter issued a clarifying 
circular2 which stated that, “This 
circular specifically does not permit 
any arbitrary delineation of reject 
areas.” The circular also made clear 
that any inconsistent instructions 
were to be disregarded because “the 
early 1967 policy of forbidding red- 
lining remained in full force in 
effect.” 

It was important that FHA policy 
with respect to redlining be clarified 
internally because a major initiative 
between the staff of the Assistant 
Secretary for Equal Opportunity and 
the staffs of the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies followed the 
passage of the Fair Housing Act of 
1968. These discussions were high- 
lighted by development of an eight 
point proposal designed to assist 
Federal financial regulatory agencies 
in initiating programs of their own to 
enforce Section 805 of Title VIII. 


Results of Proposal 
A continuing series of meetings has 





been held by representatives from the 
Federal financial regulatory agencies, 
the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice, the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission and HUD’s Office 
of General Counsel to discuss actions 
proposed by the Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity which the 
Federal financial regulatory agencies 
could take. These discussions empha- 
sized the development of implement- 
ing regulations to be issued by these 
agencies. A major provision would be 
a system of data collection which 
would aid in determining the extent 
and type of racial and ethnic dis- 
crimination in the financing of hous- 
ing. There was early resistance to the 
development of regulations; however, 
the Federal financial regulatory agen- 
cies agreed that a comprehensive 
questionnaire to be completed by 
member banks and savings and loan 
institutions could be helpful in deter- 
mining patterns of redlining. 


The questionnaire was developed 
by HUD with the cooperation of the 
Federal financial regulatory agencies, 
and was issued in 1970 by these 
agencies with the responses to the 


questionnaire ultimately being re- 
ceived by HUD. Certain questions 
included in the questionnaire were 
tabulated and analyzed by HUD?’s 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity in 1971 and a report 
was subsequently furnished to the 
White House. With interest being 
generated by the meetings which 
were regularly held in the formula- 
tion of the questionnaire, these agen- 
cies began to develop and issue 
regulations. However, there was still 
almost unanimous opposition to the 
institution of a system of racial and 
ethnic data collection. 


Data Collection Project Initiated 

HUD continued to maintain that such 
data collection was essential if dis- 
crimination in residential financing 
was ever to be eliminated. Accord- 


ingly, the Federal financial regulatory 
agencies agreed in 1974 to a pilot 
project of data collection. Three 
survey instruments or forms were 
developed by the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies. These forms were 
distributed in 18 SMSAs with a dif- 
ferent form being used in different 
cities. 

It was the intent of this pilot 
project that when the data collected 
on the three different forms were 
analyzed, a judgment could be made 
as to whether a national program of 
data collection would be feasible and 
if so, which of the three forms would 
be the appropriate form to use. 

While analysis of all three forms is 
not finally completed, there would 
seem to be sufficient information to 
support the conclusion that residen- 
tial mortgage lenders are discrimi- 
nating against blacks and _ other 
minorities in the making of housing 
loans. 

At the same time, HUD was con- 
cerned with the enforcement of the 
provision against discrimination in 
financing through the administrative 
processes. Aggrieved individuals and 
groups of citizens were pursuing their 
rights to obtain residential mortgages 
through the use of the administrative 
process and also through litigation. 

An outstanding complaint of dis- 
crimination filed with HUD was that 
of a site developer in the State of 
Florida who sought refinancing of his 
development which had become 
integrated after its initial financing. 
Refinancing was refused on the basis 
of the admission of minority tenants 
and racial transition in adjacent 
single-family homes. The mortgage 
company through which the 
developer sought financing obtained 
its mortgage funds through a large 
insurance company. Investigation of 
the complaint involved examination 
of the policies affecting the granting 
of funds through the insurance com- 
pany and also the local mortgage 
company. A successful HUD concilia- 
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tion resulted in the complainant’s 
securing the desired financing at a 
more favorable interest rate, which 
resulted in considerable savings on his 
part. This was reported in full at the 
HUD Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity Administrative 
Meeting on Discrimination in Resi- 
dential Financing held in Hartford, 
Connecticut, May 20-21, 1974.3 


Court Cases 
While there are many instances of 
private efforts to eliminate redlining 
through negotiations at the local 
level, there are a few court cases 
which have attracted nationwide 
interest. The most notable is the Con- 
tract Buyers League case,4 out of 
which grew the case of Baker vs. F 
and F Investment Company deci- 
sion.5 In the Contract Buyers League 
case, the issue evolved out of the 
concerns of a large number of black 
persons who purchased their homes 
under contract, that is, on the install- 
ment plan, because they were pre- 
vented because of their race, and/or 
the location of the desired homes 
from obtaining financing through 
established financial institutions. The 
suit sought to obtain damages for the 
overpricing of their homes, the losses 
sustained through quick foreclosure 
procedures allowable under contract 
buying and the higher interest rate 
applicable to this type of purchase. 
In a similar vein, a group of citi- 
zens in the city of Baltimore, in 
1971, calling themselves the Balti- 
more Activists sought to eliminate 
through litigation the practice of 
speculation on the part of a person 
who controlled the rental, sale and 
resale of a large number of properties 
to blacks and prevented them from 
obtaining the more favorable financ- 
ing through financial institutions. 
This control was made possible by 
the long established customs and 
usage of residential racial discrimina- 
tion which permitted them to pur- 
chase and rent in only limited areas. 
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Other Action Taken 

Public interest in redlining has been 
increased by the following recent 
legislative and agency actions at the 
Federal, State and local levels: 

@ Amendment of Title V of the 
National Housing Act to prohibit 
discrimination on account of sex in 
the extension of federally-related 
mortgage loans, and the requirement 
that the combined income of both 
husband and wife should be con- 
sidered without prejudice for the 
purpose of mortgage credit in the 
making of a federally-related mort- 
gage loan; 

@ Enactment of the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act and the issu- 
ance of its implementing regulations 
September 5, 1975, by the Federal 
Reserve Board; 

e@ State administrative actions 
against redlining, most notably the 
State of California. 

@ Enactment by certain States of 
regulations against redlining, notably 
the State of Illinois; 

®@ Congressman St. Germain’s hear- 
ings on redlining conducted during 
the summer of 1975; 

@ Senator Proxmire’s hearings on 
redlining conducted during the 
summer of 1975; and 

e@ Congressional hearings on red- 
lining which culminated in the enact- 
ment of the Home Mortgage Dis- 
closure Act of 1975, Public Law 
94-200, December 31, 1975. 

Under Pl 94-200 each depository 
institution located within a standard 
metropolitan statistical area is re- 
quired to maintain and make avail- 
able for public inspection records 
regarding the number and total dollar 
amount of mortgage loans originated 
or purchased by that institution 
during each fiscal year for a period of 
5 years. 

The law also provides that the 
information to be maintained be 
itemized to show the number and 
dollar amount by census tract or zip 
code for all such mortgage loans 


which are secured by property 
located inside and outside the stan- 
dard metropolitan statistical area. 
Such mortgage loans must be further 
itemized to show the number and 
dollar amount of mortgage loans 
which are federally-related loans as 
specified; the number and _ dollar 
amount of mortgage loans made to 
the mortgagor who did not, at the 
time of the execution of the mort- 
gage, intend to reside in the property 
secured, and the mortgage loan and 
number and dollar amount of home 
improvement loans. 

Although enforcement of these 
requirements is vested in the Federal 
financial regulatory agencies and the 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, the Secretary of HUD has cer- 
tain responsibilities under the Act. 
The Federal Reserve Board, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, is 
directed to conduct a study to deter- 
mine the feasibility and usefulness of 
requiring depository institutions 
located outside metropolitan areas to 
be subject to the requirements of this 
Act. 

The Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity is presently re- 
viewing and studying this Act in 
order to determine how this informa- 
tion, which is to be collected and 
maintained, can be utilized to further 
the enforcement of Title VIII. It is 
self-evident that this information can 
and will disclose patterns of redlining. 
The question arises as to the most 
effective way this information can be 
utilized in the enforcement process. 
Some of the areas which are being 
explored include: 

@ use of this information by the 
compliance staff in the investigation 
of individual complaints of discrimi- 
nation in financing; 

@ use of this information to deter- 
mine the existence of a pattern or 
practice of discrimination on the part 
of certain financial institutions; 

@ utilization of this data to deter- 
mine if approved FHA mortgagees 
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comply with their assurances of 
nondiscrimination in approving 
federally-related loans; and, 

. utilization of this information in 
delineating certain metropolitan areas 
for the conduct of city-wide com- 
pliance reviews or administrative 
meetings. 

Moreover, the Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity has 
prepared a draft regulation to imple- 
ment enforcement of Section 805 of 
Title VIII. This regulation is neces- 
sary because HUD has total respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of Title 
VIII, and the regulations issued by 
the Federal financial regulatory agen- 
cies cover only the financial institu- 
tions they supervise. There are many 
State banks, insurance companies, 
mortgage bankers and other com- 
panies which make _ residential 
mortgage loans that are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies. The recently 
enacted Home Mortgage Disclosure 
Act raises the question of whether a 
special section of this regulation or a 
separate regulation should be 
developed in relation to redlining. 

In looking forward to the future 
enforcement activities to be con- 
ducted under Title VIII, it can truly 
be said that the activities of the past 
few years in making redlining a pub- 
lic issue have added a new dimension 
to Title VIII and charted the path for 
the future. ® 


IDHUD, HPMC-FHA Circular 4035.9, 
December 31, 1970. 

2DHUD, HPMC-FHA Circular 4005.16, 
May 14, 1971. 


3See transcript of Meeting, 
1974, testimony of Mr. 
Osbourne, Jr. 


4 Contract Buyers League, et al. vs. Uni- 
versal Builders, Inc., et al, (D.C. M.D., Il. 
No. 69 C115). 


SCharles Baker, et al vs. F and F Invest- 


ment, et al, (D.C. M.D., Ill) No. 69 CIS, 
July 19, 1972. 


May 20, 
George D. 


Mr. Holbert is Director of Fair Hous- 
ing and Contract Compliance. 
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Hot Line 


by Thomas O. Jenkins 


While the Bicentennial celebrations 


may refresh your memory of a “hot 
line” established by Paul Revere, we 
would like to share with you HUD’s 
“hot line.” 

“Is this 800-424-8590?” 

Approximately 90 calls are re- 
ceived each month by the HUD 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity WATS Line. Most of 
those calls are from people who for 
one reason or another believe they 
have been discriminated against. Since 
passage of the Fair Housing Law 
(1968), it has been illegal to discrimi- 
nate in housing on the basis of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. In 
August 1974, the law was amended 
to prohibit sex discrimination. 

The Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity within HUD is 
equipped to advise people of their 
rights and remedies available to them. 
Sometimes the situation can be rather 
complicated, for in addition to the 
Fair Housing Law, there is the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and various other 
laws and Executive Orders. Each has 
its own technicalities and procedures. 


Cases in Point 

Carmen, a young Puerto’ Rican 
woman from Chicago decided that 
she would like to move into one of 
the new security high rise apartment 
complexes in the suburbs. The rental 
agent asked for her name and then 
informed her that there were no 
vacancies. Suspecting that discrimina- 
tion was involved, she asked her 
fiancé, José, to call for her. When 
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José contacted the rental agent and 
gave his name as John Caldwell, he 
was told that there were, in fact, four 
apartments available immediately. 
The next day the applicants filed a 
complaint with the local HUD office. 

In Philadelphia, a racially-mixed 
couple was denied rental of a home. 
A divorced woman with small chil- 
dren was denied credit and mortgage 
loans. 

A young woman, Sheila, was 
passed over for promotion 2 years in 
a row. Later, three male employees in 
her office who had the same responsi- 
bilities as she were given promotions. 
When she asked her supervisor to 
explain his actions, he said, “Those 
men have wives and children to sup- 
port. You live alone.” What can be 
done about these cases? 

The Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity is responsible for 
assuring that all complaints, such as 
Carmen’s, are investigated and con- 
ciliated if discrimination is found. 
Additionally, the Office has the 
responsibility for assuring that pro- 
grams and activities funded by HUD 
operate in a nondiscriminatory man- 
ner and that equal employment op- 
portunity is a department-wide 
policy. 

HUD’s Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Counseling Program is designed 
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to advise and assist all employees 
who may have grievances. In Sheila’s 
case, the counselor advised her to file 
a complaint. She did so and was 
granted a retroactive promotion. 

In a supportive effort to these 
regulatory requirements, the Office 
assists national organizations, and 
private and government agencies in 
developing voluntary approaches to 
accomplishing the objectives of the 
Federal Fair Housing Law throughout 
the United States. 

An example of this kind of assis- 
tance is HUD aid to the Mobil Oil 
Company, which has a nationwide 
locator service that helps its em- 
ployees find suitable housing which 
they can afford. 

Fair housing and equal oppor- 
tunity are necessary to the operations 
of Federal, State and local govern- 
ment, businesses, and private citizens. 
Everyone has a right to a way of life, 
free of discrimination. This Office 
was created to assure that those 
rights are protected. ef® 


Mr. Jenkins is Assistant for Opera- 
tions in The Office of Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity. 





The 

Precedent- Setting 
Agreement between 
HUD and the 
National Association 
of Realtors 


by Albert Ettinger 


Signing ceremony 
culminating HUD-NAR 
agreement involved (from 
left to right) HUD 
Secretary Carla A. Hills; 
James H. Blair, HUD 
Assistant Secretary for 
Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity; H. Jackson 
Pontius, Executive Vice 
President, NAR; and, 
Arthur Leitch, President, 
NAR. 
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Meeting in an annual convention on 
November 11, 1975, members of the 
National Association of Realtors 
(NAR) adopted an_ extraordinary 
document entitled: Affirmative Mar- 
keting Agreement for Voluntary Use 
by Boards of Realtors. This agree- 
ment with HUD represented the cul- 
mination of almost 2 years of nego- 
tiations between HUD’s Office of 
Voluntary Compliance, headed by 
Lloyd Davis; the Assistant Secretary 
for Fair Housing and Equal Oppor- 
tunity; and the national leadership of 
NAR. 


For nearly 2 years, the Office of 
Voluntary Compliance worked with 
members of the housing industry, 
national organizations, local govern- 
ments, and major corporations to 
promote voluntary programs in sup- 
port of fair housing. Sixteen vol- 
untary affirmative action plans were 
signed with local associations of the 
housing industry—notably mortgage 
lenders, apartment house managers 
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and home builders. 

No progress, however, could be 
made with local real estate boards 
because of opposition from NAR, 
which feared that unreasonable com- 
mitments made by some _ boards 
might function as precedents in 
HUD’s negotiating with other boards. 
Hence, the National Association’s 
desire to negotiate one national agree- 
ment that it could commend for 
adoption to all of its local boards. 

The Office of Voluntary Com- 
pliance conceded this point. For 
months, communications were circu- 


lated among HUD, the National As- 
sociation of Realtors’ General Coun- 
sel, and the Department of Justice. 
Advice was also sought from national 
civil rights groups and fair housing 
organizations. 

Finally an agreement was reached 
which, while not regarded as perfect 
by any of the parties, is recognized as 
worthy of effort by all. The agree- 
ment contains five major sections: 





Advertising and Affirmative Marketing 
Basic to all voluntary plans and agree- 
ments are techniques that will apprise 
minority homeseekers of the avail- 
ability of whatever units are on the 
market, and the desire of the local 
builder, banker, realtor, or apartment 
house manager, to offer his services 
on an equal opportunity basis. 

Thus, the national agreement com- 
mits local real estate board signatories 
to advertise quarterly the substance 
of the agreement in a newspaper of 
general circulation and to solicit 
public service advertising toward the 
same end. It further commits each 
member of the board to: 

@ Include the official HUD Equal 
Opportunity slogan or logo in all 
display and poster advertising of six 
column inches or larger, unless the 
publication contains the “Publishers 
Notice” set forth in HUD’s Advertis- 
ing Guidelines. 

e@ Display the Equal Opportunity 
slogan or logo prominently in all 
brochures. 

e Display the jointly developed 
HUD-NAR fair housing poster. 

@ Distribute copies of a flyer en- 
titled “REALTORS Guide to Practice 
Equal Opportunity in Housing” to all 
clients at the time a listing contract is 
signed. 


In-House Training 


The agreement provides for each 
signatory board to develop compre- 
hensive educational materials and 
training courses for its members, their 
associates, and for new applicants in 
the duties, obligations, and rights of 
REALTORS under the Federal Fair 
Housing Law; and in the goals and 
programs of the agreement. 

To assist in these training courses, 
each board will make available to all 
participants a copy of the 
‘“‘REALTORS Guide to Practice 
Equal Opportunity in Housing.” Fur- 
ther, each member is committed to 
conduct an informational program for 
its personnel on their responsibilities 
under applicable fair housing laws 
and the agreement. 


Office Procedures 
Each signatory board will disseminate 


to its members suggested principles of 
office management, as promulgated 
by the National Association of Real- 
tors, in order to: 

e Insure that prospective buyers 
are made aware of an optimum num- 
ber of locational choices within their 
price and interest ranges. 

e@ Provide prospects with complete 
information on housing availability, 
methods of financing, and other facts 
affecting a prospect’s choice of loca- 
tion. 

e Establish a system of recording 
prospects’ names and the addresses of 
homes shown to them, thus enabling 
management to monitor the per- 
formance of associates in carrying out 
the agreement. 

Further, each signatory board is 
required to adopt the Code for Equal 
Opportunity in Housing promulgated 
by the National Association of Real- 
tors in May 1972. 

Collectively, these procedures are 
designed to eliminate the practice of 
racial steering, whereby many real 
estate salesmen have avoided showing 
to minority homeseekers houses 
located in predominantly white sec- 
tions of a community. 


Recruitment of Minority Personnel 

In order to directly reflect equal 
housing opportunity within the board 
and within each member firm, and to 
project the image of being an equal 
opportunity organization to the gen- 
eral public and the minority home- 
seeker, signatory boards are com- 
mitted to sponsor outreach and train- 
ing programs to attract minority 
brokers and_ salespersons. Each 
member is committed to affirmatively 
recruit minority salaried employees, 
and HUD has pledged to assist the 
board and member firms in identify- 
ing sources of recruitment for 
minority applicants. 


Implementation 

In each community where the agree- 
ment is adopted, responsibility for its 
administration and monitoring is 
vested in an Equal Opportunity Com- 
mittee established by the local real 
estate board. Moreover, the com- 
mittee is required to meet at least 
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semiannually with representatives of 
HUD, the State or local human rights 
agency, and representatives of a Com- 
munity Housing Resources Board. 
The latter, to consist of representa- 
tives of community organizations 
throughout the metropolitan area 
that have an interest in housing and 
equal opportunity, is to be organized 
by HUD, in cooperation with State 
and/or local human rights agencies. 

The resources board is to meet 
regularly with the committee to 
“assist it with any problems which 
may arise in the implementation of 
this agreement.” Local HUD _ per- 
sonnel will also provide technical 
assistance, information and advice. 
Beyond that, any business firm par- 
ticipating in an agreement, that is an 
applicant for HUD certification in an 
FHA program involving five or more 
units, need not submit an individual 
affirmative marketing plan, or exe- 
cute joint HUD-VA certificate com- 
mitments, when selling HUD acquired 
properties. 

Such exemptions will provide 
some incentive for realtor participa- 
tion in the national agreement. How- 
ever, the responsibilities involved in 
undertaking a program of the magni- 
tude described—and paying the neces- 
sary expenses to boot—will far exceed 
in time and effort the current af- 
firmative marketing required of an 
individual firm under the conditions 
stated above. 

Additionally, there is no exemp- 
tion or immunity for a party to the 
agreement that becomes involved in a 
complaint of discrimination, although 
it is expected that the affirmative 
actions involved in the program will 
greatly reduce that prospect. 

The National Association of Real- 
tors did not undertake this unprece- 
dented program entirely out of self- 
interest. It acted also on behalf of the 
public welfare. In so doing NAR has 
significantly enhanced and advanced 
the level of professionalism of the en- 
tire real estate industry. ® 


Mr. Ettinger is an Equal Opportunity 
Specialist in the Office of Voluntary 
Compliance. 
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HUD’s Minority Deposit 


Program 


by Mayfield Webb 


The Minority Bank Deposit Program 
was instituted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in 1970 as part 
of an overall Federal effort to stimu- 
late the growth of minority bus- 
iness enterprise through the flow 
of deposits into minority- 

owned banks. 

At the initiation of the 
program, there were approxi- 
mately 14,000 banks in the 

United States with total deposits 
of $477 billion. Yet, only 28 of these 
banks were minority-owned and oper- 
ated with deposits of less than $300 
million. 

In 1975, there were 75 minority 
banks with total deposits of approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion. Federal agency 
deposits have ranged from $46.5 
million in FY 1971 to a high of $141 
million in FY 1973 to $85 million in 
FY 1975. 

President Ford, in a memorandum 
dated October 22, 1975, for the 
Heads of Departments and Agencies 
marking the fifth anniversary of the 
program, recognized the decline in 
Federal participation, stating: 

“During the past year, the level of 
Federal sector balances with minority 
banks has declined despite earnest 


efforts by government departments 
and agencies.” 


The President called for a renewal 
of efforts to support the program by 
stating: 

“I urge you to examine what new 
approaches, consistent with good cash 
management, you can take to further 
the program.” 


HUD Participation 
HUD’s participation in the Minority 
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Bank Deposit Program can be char- 
acterized more noticeably by declin- 
ing balances rather than program 
growth. Former Under Secretary Van 
Dusen’s personal involvement in send- 
ing letters to minority bank presi- 
dents encouraging them to seek out 
HUD funds through the Area Di- 
rectors as well as instructing Area 
Directors to contact mayors to let 
them know of HUD’s interest in 
change of depositories of selected 
HUD funds was a significant step in 
the program’s beginning. HUD 
pledged a total of $5 million to the 
program in FY ‘71. As a result of 
this strong management support, 
HUD reached a total of $19.5 mil- 
lion—which has turned out to be the 
“high point” of our effort to date. 

FY ‘72 efforts clearly showed a 
lack of management follow-through 
in the program as HUD’s deposits 
dropped to $10.9 million—represent- 
ing the “low-point” to date. 

Program monitoring, support, and 
regular quarterly reporting were em- 
phasized in FY “73 as HUD’s average 
quarterly total increased to $13.6 
million. Full field reports from Area 
Office cities with minority banks re- 
mained a problem with only 80 per- 
cent reporting to the Central Office. 

FY ‘74 showed a consistency in 
deposits that had not previously ex- 
isted. In the past, dramatic variations 
in quarterly deposits existed that 
made it difficult to measure progress 
toward goals. This year a gradual 
increase in quarterly deposits was re- 
ported to reach a fiscal year quarterly 
average of $16.4 million. 

FY ‘75, while beginning at a lower 





quarterly deposit amount, continued 
to show the average quarterly in- 
crease. The latter part of the fiscal 
year saw an increased emphasis in the 
program from reminders sent to the 
field from the Office of Voluntary 
Compliance, Division of Manpower 
and Business Development. This re- 
sulted in an annual quarterly average 
deposit of $16.5 million. FY ‘75 also 
saw a decline in deposits from half of 
the Federal agencies participating in 
the program and resulted in HUD’s 
moving from third place among all 
Federal agencies to second place. 

Prior to President Ford’s memo- 
randum of October 22, 1975, Secre- 
tary Hills had already made the 
Minority Bank Deposit Program a 
Management by Objective goal that 
she will personally track in FY ‘76. 
Regional Administrators were asked 
to set increased goals for HUD re- 
lated funds on deposit in minority- 
owned banks. Regions were requested 
by the Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity, 
James H. Blair, to give consideration 
to State and local governments that 
will be receiving HUD 701 planning 
funds and community development 
block grants. It was further suggested 
that some regions might need to send 
letters to mayors from the Area Of- 
fices informing them of our Minority 
Bank Deposit Program. 

Initial reports of this effort are 
encouraging. FY ‘75 first quarter 
reports show $17.6 million on de- 
posit. If the gradual upward quarterly 
trend continues, HUD may well close 
the gap on front-runner Department 
of Defense to become first among all 


Federal agencies—only a little more 
push and encouragement are needed. 


Broader Participation Sought 

Deposits in minority-owned banks is 
only part of HUD’s participation with 
the industry. Staff of the Division of 
Manpower and Business Development 
meet regularly with officials of the 
National Bankers Association, as well 
as the American Savings and Loan 
League, and the United Mortgage 
Bankers of America—all minority as- 
sociations in the financial industry. 

While HUD has emphasized greater 
participation from its program offices 
and recipients, the industry itself, 
aware of this emphasis, has taken 
steps to encourage its members to 
become more active in seeking HUD 
funds and more efficient in the 
proper handling of all Fedeval funds. 
In a few instances, Area Directors 
have been prepared to deposit HUD 
funds but the banks have been unable 
to get clearance from the Department 
of Treasury. In these instances, HUD 
works with Treasury and the bank to 
correct any deficiency that might 
exist. 

Minority bankers, as well as other 
minority financial institution leaders, 
are becoming increasingly sophisti- 
cated in seeking accounts providing 
considerable float. HUD Area Offices 
and local city officials are being ques- 
tioned about numerous types of ac- 
counts including public housing, 
operating subsidies, urban renewal, 
personnel variation, elderly housing 
loans, community development block 
grants and contracts, 701 planning 
funds, home improvement loans for 
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multifamily projects, Title I recov- 
eries, real property rentals and sales, 
initial fees and premium accounts, 
escrow accounts on Secretary-held 
mortgages, 312 rehabilitation loans, 
and code enforcement and water and 
sewer accounts. In essence, the 
bankers are saying that they want a 
better balance on demand and time 
deposits. 

Minority bankers are showing a 
great interest in Senate Bill 1267, the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1975. It 
is a comprehensive piece of legislation 
that would affect the total financial 
industry. 

In other financial areas, minority 
savings and loan institutions are 
closely watching HR 9967, a bill in- 
troduced in October 1975, proposing 
guarantees on conventional housing in 
inner cities. Savings and loan institu- 
tions are also seeking ways in which 
they can become Federal depositories 
above the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation (FSLIC) cov- 
erage. 

It seems that a great amount of ac- 
tivity is being generated at all levels of 
government with regard to financial 
institutions. The impact of pending 
legislation, the President’s memoran- 
dum, and Secretary Hills’ department- 
wide Minority Bank Deposit Objec- 
tives, along with first quarter deposits 
all have the appearance of making 
1976 a banner year for HUD and the 
Minority Bank Deposit Program. «@ 


Mr. Webb is an Equal Opportunity 
Specialist in the Office of Voluntary 
Compliance, HUD Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity. 
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THE 


HUD ae 


LOCATOR ; 
CENTER 


by Deborah Seaborn 


“It’s only been 5 years and we've 
already outgrown this apartment.” 

“I really like this place, but I just 
can’t afford to buy, now that its 
being converted to a condominium.” 

“I’m glad the new job came 
through. I just hope we can find a 
house there as nice as this one.” 


These quotes are examples of the 
real housing concerns people en- 
counter daily. 

Living daily in an unsatisfactory 
environment spurs one to contin- 
uously seek a solution to the prob- 
lem. The result is time off from work 
to look for housing, and time spent 
during work hours reviewing news- 
paper real estate sections. Time lost 
from work affects productivity—the 
primary concern of management. 
When facts relating to housing prob- 
lems are put into proper perspective, 
the agency is compelled to take an 
active role. 

Since 1974, HUD, through the 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity, has chaired a 52- 
member Federal Equal Housing Op- 
portunity Council with the overall 
goal of achieving interagency action 
to advance fair housing. Within the 
scope of the Council, HUD is encour- 
aging all other agencies to develop a 
housing locator service in their 
agency, or in conjunction with 
another nearby agency. 
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Ideally, a housing locator service 
offers: 

@ a listing of major apartment de- 
velopments in the greater metropoli- 
tan area; 

e@ information about rents, 
arrangements, and vacancies; 

@ information about property for 
sale; 

e@ information about temporary 
housing for special program person- 
nel; 

@ space to post housing vacancy 
information offered on a_ nondis- 
criminatory basis; and 

e referral information to other of- 
fices to handle concerns related to 
housing discrimination; FHA and VA 
housing; and legal questions. 

Additionally, a locator service 
should deal with problems that are 
grouped under the heading “housing 
related needs.” This group includes 
information such as the location of 
child care facilities, schools, and 
public transportation routes. 


HUD has offered housing assist- 
ance to headquarters employees for 
several years through the Office of 
Personnel, Division of Employee Re- 
lations. The service so far has been 
limited and effective for only a com- 
paratively small number of em- 
ployees. 

HUD expects the in-house locator 
service concept to become a common 
and vital part of each agency during 
1976. This type of action in full 
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operation will advance national fair 
housing objectives dramatically. 


Origin of the Locator Service 

The idea of a Council and agency- 
wide housing locator services was 
born in the Fair Housing Office of 
Voluntary Compliance. As the name 
implies, it is an office of talented 
persuasion. There is no law which 
requires agencies specifically to have 
locator assistance for employees. 
However, there are things which are 
right but cannot be legislated for. 
Acceptance of social responsibility 
means among other things not leaving 
others to do what all should share in 
doing. 

Denial of decent housing is a prob- 
lem that requires an organized co- 
operative approach involving govern- 
ment, private industry, and indi- 
viduals. The interagency effort to 
establish housing locator services is 
just one strategy for advancing along 
the voluntary compliance route to 
clean, safe and decent housing for all 
Americans. 

For additional information about 
the HUD Housing Locator Service, 
contact: Ms. Lillian Westray, Head- 
quarters Housing Assistance Officer, 
Rm. 2280, HUD, Wash., D.C. 20410. 
(202) 755-5401. f® 


Ms. Seaborn is an Equal Opportunity 
Specialist in the Office of Voluntary 
Compliance. 





“The ‘76 Revolution in Professional Housing Manage- 
ment” is the Bicentennial theme of the Second Annual 
National Housing Management Conference and Educa- 
tional Exposition at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash., 
D.C., April 7-10, 1976. Professionalizing the management 
of the Nation’s more than 12 million units of multifamily 
housing is a central concern of conference cosponsors: the 
National Center for Housing Management, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the National Corporation 
for Housing Partnerships, and HUD. 


Emory N. Jackson, 38, of Brooklyn, N.Y., has been 
appointed Special Assistant to HUD Assistant Secretary 
James H. Blair, Office of Fair Housing and Equal Oppor- 
tunity. Prior to his appointment, Jackson was Associate 
Director of the Economic Development Department and 
Director of the Office of Manpower Development and 
Training at the National Urban League in New York City. 


A two-day seminar on “Land Use, Land Use Control, and 
Land Use Planning” will be held at the University of 
Maryland on March 30-31. Information about the semi- 
nar can be obtained by contacting William C. Krieger, 
State Highway Administration, 2200 Somerville Rd., 
Annapolis, Md. 21401, or by calling (301) 267-5146. 


British artist and author, Gordon Cullen, will receive the 
AIA Medal for his book JTownscape, published in 1961. 
The award will be presented at the Annual Convention of 
The American Institute of Architects, to be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 2-5, 1976. In the 15 years since its 
publication, Townscape has become a classic commentary 
on the visual characteristics of cities and towns. 


Statistics on household injuries have consistently shown 
that the bathroom is one of the most hazardous areas in 
the home. Many of the accidents occurring there are 
linked to bathtubs and shower stalls. According to the 
U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission estimates, 
these two fixtures are involved in 187,000 injuries every 
year that are serious enough to be treated in a hospital 
emergency room. 


Bernard J. Carl was recently appointed HUD Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Development and Research. 
Carl was most recently Special Assistant to Secretary Hills 
at HUD and earlier at the Department of Justice when 
Mrs. Hills was Assistant Attorney General. 


HUD recently initiated meetings with the Federal High- 
way Administration and the Small Business Admin- 
istration to identify areas where improved coordination 
with HUD may help to achieve more effective business 
relocation practices at the local level. 


Postal Managers and new town developers are alerted to 
the availability of an updated study on New Towns and 
the U.S. Postal Service, following favorable response to 
the initial report released two years ago. Guidelines 
contained in New Towns and the U.S. Postal Service 
should help postal managers and new town developers in 
solving immediate and long-range postal problems asso- 
ciated with the communities. The updated study focuses 
on three areas: (1) the changing environment of the 
housing market; (2) the latest listing of individual new 
towns, communities and large developments, with their 
important characteristics, by postal district; and, the 
postal implications of the new town, including some 
refinements to the Guidelines. Requests for the study, 
which is priced at $3.00 a copy, should be forwarded to 
the U.S. Postal Service, Economic Analysis Division, 
Finance Department, Wash., D.C. 20260. New Towns and 
the U.S. Postal Service was prepared by U.S. Postal 
Service Principal Economist Bernard P. Bernsten (202) 
245-4931. 


The problems of women in the U.S. in acquiring and 
maintaining ‘‘a decent place to live’ are outlined in a 
196-page study prepared by the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc., under a HUD contract. Copies of the 
report, Women & Housing (Stock No. 023-000-00316-3) 
may be obtained for $3.40 each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash., 
D.C. 20402. 
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“Challenge Tree 


US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1976. 


This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-51-ASI 


ORDER FORM 


To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $__________ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 
order to my Deposit 
Account No._________ City and State ZIP Code 
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